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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Tue New Leaper’s thirtieth anniversary a few weeks ago 
set off a steady stream of letters and wires of support from 
our friends around the world. We thought you might be 
interested in reading some of them: 

Fannie Hurst: “Tue New Leaver, in my opinion, is 
dedicated to two major groups of readers: the intelligent 
and those who want to be intelligent. Its thinking is vigor- 
ous. Its opinions are presented in no uncertain way. Yet, 
in some subtle manner it manages to avoid being didactic. 
With calm integrity and purpose, it has weathered years of 
confusion and worse, adhering to its convictions come hail, 
come thunder. Even when I do not go along with it, I am 
smitten with its personality and power.” 

Arthur Koestler: “I believe that THe New Leaner has 
fulfilled an important function of political enlightenment 
during the last thirty years and is still doing so. Without it, 
there would be a hole in the texture of American public 
life.” 

August Heckscher: “It takes character to maintain a 
point of view when it is far from being the prevailing one; 
and then, when that view becomes generally accepted, to 
continue maintaining it with insight and force. THe New 
Leaver has shown such character consistently for thirty 
years. It has seen Communism for what it is. In season 
and out of season, it has told the truth in its own vigorous 
way. Today, it is an important source of facts and a con- 
stantly illuminating shaper of opinion. May the next thirty 
years see it playing as useful a role.” 

George N. Shuster: “Tue New LEApDER’s courageous edi- 
tors all deserve distinguished-service medals in the field of 
liberal journalism. They have kept the true meaning of 
democracy alive, in the face of efforts from the Left and 
Right to choke off the great old word and dress it up for 
their wax-work museum. It seems to me, however, that 
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above all they merit our respect because they have refused 
to give up on a dozen occasions when it would have been 
easy to do so.” 

Philip E. Mosely: “For thirty years, THe New LEADER 
has been one of the most important channels for the en- 
lightenment of American and foreign public opinion con- 
cerning the critical issues of our times. It has repeatedly 
challenged responsible people to a new and sharper aware- 
ness of the problem of freedom and its survival. It has 
broadened and protected the marketplace of ideas and has 
greatly enriched the range of political and social thought.” 

In future issues, we'll present more of these tributes. 

NATIONAL Reporters: Our “National Reports” section 
this week introduces two new faces, and re-introduces an 
old hand. The “old” man is Albert N. Votaw, 28, of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, who has been writing for us since 1950; 
readers will remember his excellent first-hand reports on 
the Republican and Democratic national conventions in 1952. 
Mr. Votaw has also written for Politics, Horizon, Le Popu- 
laire Dimanche and the Progressive. The two newcomers 
are both regular staff members of the Christian Science 
Monitor; each has been a New LeAper reader for some 
years. Bicknell Eubanks, a native of Mississippi, worked 
for the United Press between 1937 and 1946 in New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, El Paso and Chicago. After five 
years with the Monitor in Boston, he became its Southwest- 
ern correspondent, and in 1952 helped break the story of 
the “Texas steal” which proved so crucial at the Republican 
convention. Courtney R. Sheldon, who has been writing for 
the Monitor since 1947, is now its New England and City 
Editor. Previously, he had been a reporter for the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press and the Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Stand- 
ard. Mr. Sheldon also spent three and a half years in the 
Navy as an officer on a destroyer in the Pacific. 
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Democracy and 
the Party Spirit 


FEW DAYS before Lincoln’s Birthday, President 

Eisenhower pleaded with both parties to avoid ex- 
tremism in party conflict in view of the seriousness of 
the times. This did not prevent his own party followers 
from celebrating Lincoln’s Birthday all over America 
by accusing the opposition of having been involved in 
“twenty years of treason.” 

Whether or not the President’s advice is heeded may 
be more fateful for the health of our nation than the 
victory of either party, or of the policies which they may 
follow. The fact is that democracy requires not only the 
organization of political parties but also a certain degree 
of mutual respect or at least tolerance. Whenever the 
followers of one political party persuade themselves that 
the future of the nation is not safe with the opposition in 
power, it becomes fairly certain that the nation’s future 
is not safe, no matter which party rules. For such po- 
litical acrimony endangers the nation’s health more than 
any specific political policies. 

The danger that democratic freedom may destroy the 
unity of the nation is in fact so great that our Founding 
Fathers never envisioned the organization of national 
parties as we know them. Madison was as fearful of 
the baneful effects of “faction” as was Washington. 
Madison argued, in fact, that one virtue of a federal 
community would be that it would prevent the organiza- 
tion of “factions.” He was right in the sense that our 
political parties are loosely organized federations of local 
and regional political groups, which lack the ideological 
consistency of European political parties. But he would 
certainly have been surprised by the consistency of the 
national organization of each political group. 

The fear of the Founding Fathers of national disrup- 
tion through the organization of “factions,” and the com- 
plete silence of the Constitution on political instrumental- 
ities which are now the very stuff of the political process, 
put party government in the same category as constitu- 
tional monarchy in, say, Britain. They are both unin- 
tended instruments of democracy which contain more 
wisdom than anyone could have consciously intended. 

Theoretically, the “rulers” should be subject to the con- 
stant scrutiny of the “people” and hold their office only 
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by their suffrage. Practically, the “people” can make their 
decisions only when they are confronted with specific 
alternatives. Thus, modern democracies have evolved the 
organization of an alternative government which con- 
stantly challenges the party in power while it is in 
office, and tries to replace it in office at the end of the 
term, Our Electoral College, a vestigial remnant of the 
written Constitution made otiose by our unwritten con- 
stitution with its development of parties, is a reminder 
of the unintended place of parties in our system. 

But the necessity of party government makes it all the 
more important to curb the excesses of the party spirit 
which our fathers feared so much. The unity of the na- 
tional community must not be endangered by party 
strife. The respective parties are bound to contest elec- 
tions as if the future of the nation depended upon their 
victory. But they must nevertheless have a reserve con- 
viction that this is not true, that the nation will be safe 
in the keeping of either party. Parliamentary govern- 
ment is, in the phrase of the English historian Herbert 
Butterfield, a form of “limited war.” Its success depends 
upon the constant willingness of the defeated minority to 
trust both itself and the nation to the victorious majority. 

It is worth noting that stable democracies have devel- 
oped a technique for limiting party conflict which might 
strike the visitor from Mars as very illogical. The tech- 
nique requires that the election contest be fought with 
few restraints, generating emotions which sometimes 
divide families and friends. But, when the count is in, 
the defeated minority submits with what grace it is able 
to summon, and the party truce goes into effect for the 
general public—though the professional politicians are 
expected to carry on a guerrilla warfare. We are told that 
Latin American observers are “shocked” by our custom 
requiring the loser to congratulate the victor and assure 
him of support. In Latin America, that gesture smacks of 
“insincerity.” Actually, it is a ritualistic observance de- 
fining the difference between stable nations, in which the 
political struggle has limits, and those nations in which 
the struggle may be as bitter as it is “sincere” and where 
the minority is not reconciled to defeat. 

The mutual trust between parties, which makes the 
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limitation of party conflict possible, rests upon certain 
conditions. The party programs must not be too con- 
tradictory and a large segment of the population must 
not be irrevocably committed to either party. Above all, 
there must be a reserve of loyalty to the nation—and, 
what may be more important, to principles of justice 
and freedom—which transcends the party conflict. When- 
ever these common loyalties and standards of justice are 
subordinated to party advantage, the community is im- 
periled by threats of schism. 

President Eisenhower’s warning against party ex- 
tremism is thus extremely relevant, for the parties not 
only must not be too far apart but must not be made to 
appear more contradictory in their objectives than they 
really are. Our experience in this matter is partly con- 
ditioned by European history. 

In Europe, it could be taken for granted that a small 
number among the parties of the Right were either fas- 
cist-minded or tolerant of fascist ideas. An equally small 
number among the parties of the Left were sympathetic 
to, or tolerant of, Communism. The “vital center” of 
democracy was held by neither Right nor Left but by 
both conservatives and liberals, who put the standards 
of justice above party advantage. This vital center was 
constantly threatened by the extremists of the Right, 
who tried to prove that the whole Left was involved 
with the Communist conspiracy and that, in any case, 
fascism was justified as a weapon against Communism; 
and by the leftist extremists, who tried to prove that 
every kind of conservatism was tantamount to fascism 
and that Communism was justified as a weapon against 
the fascist danger. Both theories proved wrong. If they 
had been right, no democracy could have survived. 

There was an ironic quality in history’s refutation of 
these theories. For the two forms of extremism, each of 
which tried to justify itself as the most effective weapon 
against the other, were revealed to have identical con- 
sequences of tyranny and cruelty. This was the most in- 
disputable proof of the thesis that democracy depends 
not so much upon particular policies as upon the fair- 
ness and justice with which the conflicts of interest are 
composed and basic rights preserved. This is the more 
true since the political debate in every modern tech- 
nological nation centers on the question of how much or 
how little the Government shall interfere in the free 
play of economic forces. There can be no final solution 
of this problem. Approaches to it by right and left cannot 
be “objective,” for they are prompted by the respective 
interests on the one hand of those classes which are 
powerful enough to have security and want liberty for 
the exercise of their power, and on the other hand of the 
less privileged classes, which prefer security to liberty, 
since they have no skill or power of their own to gain 
security amid the hazards of a technological society. The 
health of modern societies requires that this debate re- 
main inconclusive. 


The first threat to unity above and below party con- 
flict came from the Left. The Marxist dogma of the class 
struggle oversimplified the complex class structure of 
technical civilization and obscured the mutualities of in- 
terest transcending the conflict of economic interests, 
which Madison recognized as the root of political con- 
troversy long before Marx. We know the baleful con- 
sequences of a consistent application of the Marxist doc- 
trine in modern Communism. Democratic socialism has 
only slowly extricated itself from the power of the dogma, 
though it is only fair to say that its practices have been, 
for a long time, more consistent with democratic mutual- 
ity than with the theory to which it payed lipservice. 

In modern democratic societies, particularly in our 
own, the danger of party extremism now comes from 
the Right rather than the Left. There are obvious his- 
torical reasons for this development, not related to the 
fortuitous presence of gifted and unscrupulous dem- 
agogues on the Right. 

The fact that the Left was influenced by viewpoints 
and accepted credos which in their most consistent form 
resulted in the hated Communist conspiracy offered a 
great temptation to the Right to pretend to see the whole 
political spectrum left of center as involved in the con- 
spiracy. In our nation, the temptation has been par- 
ticularly great because the party in power during the 
period when the hated foe of today was an ally in the 
struggle against Nazism, was of the Left. There was, 
therefore, a certain plausibility to the absurd charge that 
the New Deal was involved in “twenty years of treason.” 
This charge seemed the more plausible because the cli- 
mate of opinion in those two decades made it quite im- 
possible to foresee the present demonic realities of Soviet 
politics. It is significant that those members of the 
present Administration who shared the responsibility of 
government in the Roosevelt era were as touched with 
illusions in regard to Russian realities and intentions as 
members of the Democratic party. The charge of con- 
nivance with treason is particularly significant, for it is 
always the final weapon of the demagogue to accuse the 
political opponent of being in secret or open connivance 
with the enemy of the nation. 

If these considerations do not convince the thought- 
ful observer that the contest between the President and 
the extremists of his party is more fateful for the health 
of our nation than the contest between the parties, a com- 
parison between two contemporary democracies, Britain 
and France, may be convincing. The one enjoys a stabil- 
ity beyond that of any other nation. The other has been 
involved in social instability since the French Revolution. 

The sources of British stability are many; but one 
of the most important surely is the limited character of 
the party conflict. The common sense of the whole na- 
tional community enforces these limits. Thus Britain has 
survived both the assumption of power by a Socialist 
party and its defeat by the Conservatives without an ap- 
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preciable rent in the national unity. The Socialist party 
was significantly not orthodox Marxist and refrained 
from challenging the whole national tradition. Unlike 
Continental parties, it therefore gained the suffrage of 
the whole national community. When it became apparent 
that the cherished policy of collectivization could not 
overcome the poverty of a war-impoverished nation and 
that the hiatus between dream and reality could not be 
overcome by more rigorous collectivization, the prestige 
of Labor declined and Churchill returned to power. The 
Conservatives, on the other hand, did not lend themselves 
to the illusion that they could or should undo everything 
that Labor had done. They were schooled in an older and 
wiser tradition than our conservativism. They believed 
that the economic process must always be subordinated 
to political power and moral principle. There was an 
incident in the election after the war which brought 
Labor to power which shows that even a wise and 
magnanimous leader such as Mr. Churchill may be 
tempted to overstep the bounds of “limited war” in the 
heat of an election campaign. He prophesied that a Labor 
victory would usher in a “police state.” But the satire 
of the potent cartoonist, David Low, refuted this ex- 
tremism better than the opposition could have done. Mr. 
Low merely pictured Clement Attlee trying to look like 
Stalin. Everybody laughed the analogy out of court. The 
difference between an ostensible socialist party and an 
ostensible conservative party is significantly less than 
the difference between the two American parties which 
have elaborated two facets of the old liberalism. 

By contrast the French instability obviously derives 
from the heat of the party conflict. Who remembers 
the creeds of the various French parties? What remains 
memorable is the acrimony between the parties, no mat- 
ter what their policies. Incidentally, the fact that this 
party conflict takes place in a multiple-party system, as 
contrasted with the two-party system which distinguishes 
Anglo-Saxon democracies, is instructive. 

Theoretically, two parties might be expected to divide 
the nation more consistently than a profusion of parties. 
But this is another case in which experience refutes 
theories. Mr. Churchill, in a memorable speech, attribut- 
ed the two-party system to the indirect influence of the 
rectangular, rather than circular, architecture of the 
House of Commons. If this should be true, architecture 
would have had a most grateful influence upon the health 
of nations. Fortunately, the two-party system proved pow- 
erful enough to transcend its architectural cradle. For 
we inherited it from the British, though we built our Con- 
gressional chambers after the pattern of the Continent. 

The French party struggle certainly contributed to the 
French defeat by Hitler. For the French Right, including 
military leaders such as General Weygand, were so 
obsessed with the domestic peril from the Left that they 
were ineffective against a foreign foe, and in some cases 
overtly preferred capitulation to a victory which would 
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have given the domestic competitor prestige. The in- 
dignities to French honor during the Vichy period are 
well known. In the present instance, Communism actually 
has a power on the French Left which it does not enjoy 
in any other modern nation. But even when the Left is 
rigorously anti-Communist, it imperils the security of the 
nation by neutralist illusions which have their source in 
the acrimony of the domestic political situation. 

In the temper of our political life, we are probably 
equidistant from the standards of Britain on the one 
hand, and France on the other. Our political health is 
correspondingly less robust than that of Britain but more 
robust than France. That circumstance makes the tension 
between the President and his party so fateful for our 
future. Eisenhower obviously is a man of the middle 
ground in terms of his temper. This remains true de- 
spite his unfortunate definition of his campaign as a 
“crusade,” for the word connotes unlimited, rather than 
limited, conflict. In addition to temper, the President is 
deeply committed by conviction and previous experience 
to the foreign policy course which the previous Admin- 
istration elaborated. He is also surprisingly loyal to the 
domestic policy of controlling economic life at least to 
the extent of avoiding undue fluctuations of “boom or 
bust.” This is surprising in view of the temper of his 
campaign. The contest between the President and the 
extremists in his party is, therefore, a contest between 
those who would narrow, and those who would widen, 
the distance between the parties. 

When President Eisenhower stood resolutely against 
the Bricker Amendment and the isolationist nationalism 
which it expressed and symbolized, it seemed for a time 
that the issue had been finally joined and we would 
soon know whether the one or other type of Repub- 
licanism would be victorious. But an old pattern repeated 
itself and an equivocal action followed an unequivocal 
one. The President did not act until it was too late to 
rescue an inept Secretary of the Army from at least the 
appearance of capitulation to Senator McCarthy and thus 
increased the status of this demagogue at home and his 
caricature of American life abroad. 

This incident, together with his failure to enforce any- 
thing more than an outward compliance to his rule of 
moderation even upon members of his own staff, raises 
the question whether the party in power may not have 
elaborated, either by design or inadvertence, a method 
of working both sides of the street. If this works, the 
President will remain an unsullied symbol of moderation 
and wisdom, who will appeal to the dominant mood of 
the nation, while the “bully boys” will “rough up” the 
opposition without real hindrance and will appeal to 
that part of the electorate which speaks of a “Republican 
revolution” and desires to set the clock back on both 
domestic and foreign policy. If this policy should suc- 
ceed it would make confusion worse confounded in our 
nation and make our future ominous. 
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EDC SPURTS AHEAD 


Paris 

HE Berlin Conference did little 

¥ be clarify the international sit- 

uation, but it has somewhat eased the 

EDC treaty’s passage through the 
French Parliament. 

Still torn by the indecision which 
had plagued it on the eve of the Big 
Three meeting at Bermuda, Parlia- 
ment held no debate as the foreign 
ministers prepared to convene at Ber- 
lin. Indeed, the Cabinet decided to 
give Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
a free hand in defending France’s 
interests at the parley. Bidault there- 
upon proceeded to stand up to Mol- 
otov in a manner that has greatly 
strengthened the proponents of EDC. 

Bidault had never been an enthu- 
siastic supporter of EDC. He has al- 
ways maintained good relations with 
the Gaullists, many of whose super- 
patriotic ideas about French sover- 
eignty and an independent Army he 
shares. But he is also French Foreign 
Minister, has been for quite a while, 
and seems eager to hold his job for 
a long time to come. Now a foreign 
minister's first requisite is a foreign 
policy. And it has become clear to 
Bidault that, without EDC, France 
does not have much of a foreign 
policy. 

If France succeeded in blocking 
EDC and thereby German rearma- 
ment, on what would she base her 
policy? On NATO? But it was plain 
that her NATO partners regarded a 
German military contribution as 
essential to the defense of Western 
Europe. Outside of NATO, then? 
Dulles had declared at the last NATO 
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conference that, if Europe wanted to 
commit suicide, she could “go it 
alone.” This had been decried in the 
press—and by the predominantly 


anti-EDC, 


anti-Dulles American correspondents 


anti-German-rearmament, 


in France—as a diplomatic blunder, 
but its effect on French public opin- 
ion had actually been wholesome. 

Any hesitancy which Bidault might 
still have felt was eliminated by 
Molotov’s behavior at Berlin. Time 
and again, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister tried to separate him from his 
Western colleagues with hints that. 
if France and Russia would sit down 
together, all problems could be 
solved. Bidault bristled with indigna- 
tion at these transparent tactics, and 
the Soviet overtures came to naught. 

Bidault could hardly have acted 
otherwise. Soviet expansionism since 
the war has forced the West to form 
a common front, the indispensable 
basis of which is NATO. Yet, Mol- 
otov attacked NATO as sharply as 
he did EDC, making perfectly clear 
the organic connection between the 
two. By proposing an alliance from 
which the two Anglo-Saxon powers 
would be excluded, Moscow was in 
effect offering France the status of 
a satellite state: Bidault, however, 
had hardly come to Berlin in order 
to reduce France’s 
status. Indeed, it has become clear 
that, until she ratifies EDC. France 
will not rank fully with her two big 
Western allies; and her hesitation to 
approve a treaty against which Mos- 
cow is inveighing so violently is ser- 
iously damaging her prestige. 


international 


Bidault has apparently come to the 
conclusion that France cannot con- 
duct any negotiations with Moscow 
until EDC is ratified. As matters now 
stand, the Kremlin can exert indirect 
pressure on Bidault’s own Parlia- 
mentary opposition and attempt to 
blackmail French public opinion: 
and any French approach to the Rus- 
sians automatically looks like capitu- 
lation and a betrayal of the West. 
“If you want a real understanding 
with us,” Bidault now seems to be 
telling Moscow, “you will have to re- 
sign yourselves to French ratification 
of EDC.” This firm stand at Berlin 
may have brought the truth home to 
the Soviet Foreign Minister. Other- 
wise, why did he agree to the Geneva 
conference, while Bidault made no 
concessions whatever? 

For one thing must be made clear: 
The Geneva conference represents a 
Soviet concession. When Molotov 
first came to Berlin, he proposed a 
Big Five conference in which Peking 
would participate on an equal basis, 
while the Communist negotiators at 
Panmunjom had sought to smuggle 
Russia into the Korean political con- 
ference as a “neutral” instead of as 
one of the powers responsible for the 
war. But then, on the last day of the 
Berlin meeting, Molotov agreed to 
the Geneva conference, which will be 
confined to discussion of Korea and 
Indo-China, with China present only 
as a militarily involved state and 
Russia shorn of any “neutral” status. 

This concession was essential if 
Molotov wanted to maintain the sta- 
tus quo: had the conference ended 
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with no concessions whatever by 
the Soviet Union, EDC would have 
raced through the various Western 
European parliaments in an atmos- 
phere of disillusionment and height- 
ened tension. Clearly, the Kremlin is 
still bidding for time. 

As a result of the Berlin decisions, 
many French “statesmen” feel that 
swift ratification of EDC would en- 
danger an Indo-Chinese peace. In 
reality, continued delay on EDC 
would irreparably compromise any 
chance of peace in Indo-China. So 
long as Molotov feels he can block 
EDC by dangling the hope of an end 
to the seven-year-old war, he will 
hardly throw away this invaluable 
instrument of blackmail. Rather, he 
will see to it that Berlin and Geneva 
are the first in an endless series of 
inconclusive conferences. That is why 
Bidault has refused to allow EDC to 
be tied to the Indo-China question. 
And that is also why the chances for 
passage of the European Army pact 
are better than they have ever been. 

I have always believed that EDC 
could be put through the French 
Parliament if the Government took 
a firm stand. We may soon see 
Bidault 


clearly gained prestige at Berlin— 


whether that is the case. 


especially by contrast with Laniel’s 
dismal performance at Bermuda— 
and he will lead the fight for EDC in 
Parliament. The fact that he was cool 
to European integration for so long 
will increase his chances of winning 
over many Deputies who would never 
have listened to an ardent European- 
ist like Robert Schuman. 

The opponents of EDC are rally- 
ing for what is probably their last 
stand. A severe crisis has broken out 
in the French Socialist party. The 
anti-EDC group among the Socialist 
Deputies. led by Jules Moch and 
Daniel 


strength that they were virtually par- 


Mayer, had gained such 
alyzing the party’s Parliamentary 
bloc. I have already described [THE 
New Leaver, December 14] how, 
during the debate preceding the Ber- 
muda Conference, the Moch-Mayer 
group swung the entire Socialist vote 
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to an extreme resolution backing 
European political unity, thus pre- 
venting the party from voting for a 
later compromise motion in favor of 
EDC. This deprived the Socialists of 
their position as a pivotal uncom- 
mitted voting bloc, handing that ad- 
vantage to the Gaullists. 

The current Socialist crisis came 
swiftly to a head during the recent 
balloting for a new President of the 
Republic at Versailles. The Socialist 
anti-EDC group, together with allies 
in the other parties, succeeded in 
preventing the election of anyone 
favorable to the Defense Community. 
By making this the central issue in 





BIDAULT: IMPROVES EDC’s CHANCE 


the voting, however, they destroyed 
any hope of electing a Socialist; for 
the party candidate, Naegelen, was 
too outspokenly anti-EDC and anti- 
Catholic to stand a chance. 

The balloting at Versailles was al- 
so marked by another significant 
development: The Communists, who 
for six years had been unable to 
influence the course of events in Par- 
liament, finally broke out of their 
political isolation. They stated openly 
that they would seek to block the 
election of any candidate favorable 
to EDC—a stand which would nor- 
mally have evoked scornful laughter. 
However, in the atmosphere of in- 
trigue which developed at Versailles 


as one inconclusive ballot followed 
another, the Communists were only 
too successful in making deals. It 
soon became clear, in fact, that the 
Socialist candidate Naegelen was to 
be taken seriously only because the 
Communists were backing him. To 
his credit, Naegelen made no gesture 
of gratitude to his undesirable allies; 
but André Le Troquer, the success- 
ful Socialist candidate for President 
of the National Assembly, did just 
that. And the Communists boldly de- 
clared that they were voting for Le 
Troquer with an eye to “a revival of 
the Popular Front.” 

A new Popular Front—and, still 
more, a government with Commu- 
nist backing or participation—would 
completely wreck the Western Euro- 
pean defense setup. Such an eventu- 
ality may seem remote to American 
readers, but there is a group of 
French politicians so opposed to Ger- 
man rearmament—and so afraid of 
Moscow—that it would go to fantas- 
tic lengths to block EDC. Not long 
ago, Edouard Daladier, one of the 
architects of Munich, returned from 
a visit to Poland to report that he 
had found “a free country, working 
with pride and happiness for its re- 
construction.” It is by no means in- 
conceivable that Daladier would be 
willing to support a new Munich in 
an attempt to win “peace” at the 
price of condemning France to the 
“happiness” that Poland now enjoys. 

Happily, utterances of this kind are 
by no means representative of French 
public opinion, and Daladier was 
widely attacked on his return. More- 
over, the Socialists are preparing to 
hold a congress, where party leader 
Guy Mollet will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed in winning a substantial major- 
ity for EDC and European integra- 
tion. Leading foes of EDC like Moch 
and Mayer may not submit to party 
discipline when it comes to a Par- 
liamentary vote, but the great major- 
ity of Socialist Deputies should be 
brought into line. Then, if the Laniel 
Government throws all its weight in- 
to the scales, the European Defense 
Community may at last be ratified. 











Shivers 


DALLas 
HEORIES of political science are 
being rewritten in Texas. It is 
probably the only time in American 
history that the state organization of 
a major party has been dominated 
by men who actually worked for the 
election of the opposition’s Presiden- 
tial ticket. 

From Governor Allan Shivers 
down, Texas Democratic leadership 
is in the hands of political figures 
who actively supported General 
Eisenhower in 1952 and put Texas 
into the Republican column (for the 
second time since the Civil War) 
without giving up their Democratic 
party posts. And today their control 
of the Lone Star Democratic organ- 
ization is so strong that they even 
threaten the existence of the Texas 
Republican party. 

It would be difficult to find in 
American politics a sadder plight 
than the Texas GOP faces. Less than 
two years after General Eisenhower 
whipped through the ballot boxes 
like a Panhandle dust storm, the 
state Republican party is weaker than 
it has been in years. It is a case of 
the GOP being hoist by its own 
petard. In 1952, it cheerfully ac- 
cepted the help of the Democratic or- 
ganization and endorsed all the state 
Democratic nominees for office. (That 
is, all but Agriculture Commissioner 
John C. White, who said he had orig- 
inally been elected as a Democrat 
and wanted to remain one.) 

During the 1952 campaign, Gov- 
ernor Shivers, State Democratic 
Chairman Wallace Savage of Dallas, 


and the Texas GOP 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


Attorney General Price Daniel (who 
was elected United States Senator) 
and other Democrats all emphasized 
that they were still Democrats, espec- 
ially when it came to state politics. 
Having succeeded in their announced 
purpose of defeating Mr. Stevenson 
because he was against state owner- 
ship of the tidelands, Governor 
Shivers and his leaders now show 
signs of becoming simon-pure Demo- 
crats again. In fact, they are so 
emphatic about it that they are on 
the verge of running away from their 
Republican playmates. 

At the convention of the state’s 
Young Democratic organization, Mr. 
Savage denounced the Republicans, 
while Governor Shivers re-empha- 
sized his differences with the na- 
tional leadership of the Democratic 
party. It was a case of dramatic tim- 
ing. With Mr. Savage putting the 
state Republicans in their accustomed 
place of playing second fiddle to the 
Democrats, and Governor Shivers re- 
assuring his conservative backers of 
his party independence, Texas voters 
will have little choice but to go into 
the Democratic primaries if they 
want their ballots to count. And with 
Governor Shivers making conserva- 
tism almost his personal property, 
Texas Republicans will have nothing 
left to campaign on, should they de- 
cide to put up candidates for state 
offices. 

Thus, the hoped-for two-party sys- 
tem in Texas once more has become 
a vague outline in the distant future. 
It will take more than just another 
great victory, such as General Eisen- 


hower scored in 1952, to split the 
Texas Democratic ranks again. 

If anything, the results of the 1952 
election represent a strengthening 
and not a weakening of the Demo- 
cratic party in Texas. Professor O. 
Douglas Weeks of the University of 
Texas comments in his survey of the 
1952 election, published by the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Public Affairs: 

“Support for General Eisenhower 
in the Presidential election tightened 
the hold of the conservatives on the 
Democratic party organizations of 
the South. As long as this grip is 
maintained and Southern conserva- 
tive Democrats get what they want 
from either a national Republican or 
national Democratic administration, 
the Republican party will not become 
a permanent refuge for them. . . . 

“In Texas, there can be no doubt 
that the Presidential election of 1952 
left the machinery of the Democratic 
party of the state more firmly in the 
hands of a_ conservative-moderate 
majority than it had been for some 
time. That this majority played the 
principal role in bringing about 
Eisenhower’s victory does not mean 
that it, or any great portion of it, 
is on the verge of shifting perma- 
nently to the Republicans. Not one 
of the all-Democratic Congressional 
delegation has left the Democratic 
party. None of the candidates for 
state office and none of those who 
were defeated in the Democratic pri- 
mary gave the slightest suggestion 
of any such intent. . . . No member 
of the legislature . . . no district or 
county officials are Republicans. No 
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permanent Republican organizations 
for local purposes have been de- 
veloped in the great majority of the 
counties. . 

“While many newcomers to Texas, 
whose Republicanism lay dormant 
before 1952, and some thoroughly 
disgruntled Democrats will somewhat 
enlarge the ranks of the Republican 
party, they will remain no more than 
‘Presidential Republicans’ unless the 
new Republican leaders in Texas are 
able to keep them in line. There is 
considerable evidence to the effect 
that these leaders are divided as to 
whether or not a permanent grass- 
roots Republican organization should 
be built up. Some would prefer mere- 
ly to cooperate with conservative- 
moderate Democrats with a view to 
winning Presidential elections. No 
two-party system for a state can be 
constructed on such a basis. 

“If the Republican party is to at- 
tain major proportions in Texas, it 
must offer candidates for every of- 
fice from President to constable. If 
this is to come, extensive leadership 
at every governmental level within 
the state must be developed, and it 
will not come very soon from a bolt- 
ing leadership of the Democratic 
party.... 

“Presidential Republicans’ do not 
make for a state Republican organ- 
ization. Hatred for the vanished re- 
gimes of Roosevelt and Truman and 
enthusiasm for Eisenhower are not 
the stuff out of which such an organ- 
ization can be permanently built. No 
doubt, a two-party system would im- 
prove the politics of Texas, and prob- 
ably economic and social change will 
eventually bring about the full de- 
velopment of such a system, but the 
road is long and rough... .” 

Paradoxically enough, the man 
who helped the Republicans most in 
Texas in 1952, Governor Shivers, is 
now their most potent foe. His new 
appeal to Democratic conservatives 
stands squarely athwart the road to 
Republicanism. Unless the Texas 
GOP can get out of his shadow, it 
cannot prove attractive to Texas 
voters. 
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New Gerrymander 


in Massachusetts 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


Boston 
OUR MONTHS AGO, Massachusetts 
Republicans redrafting Congres- 
sional district lines were convinced 
that their opposite numbers in the 
Democratic party were the only ones 
watching. And Democratic protests 
on ethical grounds could, of course, 
be ignored. The Democrats have 
often threatened to recast Congres- 
sional district lines to their own ad- 
vantage at the first opportunity. 

Now Republicans are no longer 
certain that the average voter is 
completely indifferent to arbitrary 
shifting of blocs of voters to give 
advantage to one political party. 
There are growing signs that a 
twentieth-century gerrymandering in 
the state where the practice earned 
its name can become a decisive issue 
in this fall’s Gubernatorial and Sen- 
atorial election. 

The final decision on whether re- 
districting is jammed through the 
GOP-controlled legislature hinges on 
these developments: 

1. Democrats are dramatizing the 
political fact that Massachusetts Re- 
publicans already have an 8-to-6 
edge in representation in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, despite the 
near-equal division of Republican 
and Democratic votes in the state. 
The proposed change would, it is 
widely predicted, enable the Repub- 
licans to capture two seats now held 
by Democrats and thus increase their 
margin to 10 to 4. 

2. Letters-to-editors columns indi- 
cate a stir of resentment among in- 
dependent voters, who are often the 
key to Bay State elections. 

3. Some close advisers of Repub- 
lican Governor Christian A. Herter 
are disturbed over the prospect of 


undermining a perennial GOP cam- 
paign claim—that Republicanism in 
Massachusetts is synonymous with 
integrity and fair play in government. 

4. Other factors, such as local is- 
sues and the popularity of candidates, 
may foil Republican plans in indi- 
vidual Congressional districts and 
leave the GOP nothing but a tar- 
nished reputation for fair play. 

These go-slow signs, however, are 
not deterring all Republican stalwarts 
in the Legislature and on the Re- 
publican State Committee. Some of 
them insist that the redistricting is 
simply an equalizing of the districts 
because of population changes. Most 
of them regard redistricting as just 
the give-and-take of political play be- 
tween two parties, victors and van- 
quished. Their zeal is somewhat in- 
creased by the predicted closeness 
of the national race for the House of 
Representatives this fall. Any addi- 
tional Republican seats from the Bay 
State likely would give Massachusetts 
Republican leaders greater influence 
in the national GOP. 

Governor Herter, recognized even 
by his foes as a capable administrator 
and popular Governor, has thus far 
kept on the sidelines. But, if the 
views of some of his closest advisers 
parallel his, he is hoping the redis- 
tricting bill, in its present form, 
never reaches his desk. Senator Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, up for re-election 
this year, undoubtedly would rather 
have his campaign turn on other 
issues, 

The fight against redistricting is 
aided by the curious meandering of 
the proposed Third District. It wan- 
ders through a narrow area across 
the center of the state, juts north al- 
most to the New Hampshire border, 
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MASSACHUSETTS conse 


then south to the Connecticut line. The 
GOP drafters put every available 
Democratic vote into this already- 
conceded Democratic district. This 
would give the Republicans in two 
adjoining districts a chance to over- 
turn Democratic incumbents. 

If anything, this is more grotesque 
than the shape of the salamander 





area carved in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts under Governor Elbridge 
Gerry in 1812, which high-school 
history students know well. Gerry 
was defeated in the election after the 
gerrymander, but the local protest 
over gerrymandering did not affect 
him nationally; he went on to be 
elected Vice President of the 


United States under James Madison. 

Opponents of the 1954  gerry- 
mander have thus far not come up 
with a damaging new catchword. 
But, whether they do or not, the Re- 
publicans will have to consider the 
possibility that this unjust act may 
strike independent voters as a deci- 
sive factor in November. 


Illinois: A Union Busted, Books Banned 


CuHIcaco 
AMBUNCTIOUS Sewell Avery’s 
fight against the CIO has cost 
him an additional $327,000. This is 
what Montgomery Ward & Co. must 
pay Local 20 of the United Mail 
Order, Warehouse and Retail Em- 
ployes Union in what the union calls 
“the largest award of injunction dam- 
ages ever given in a labor dispute in 
the United States.” 

The award (if a company appeal 
is turned down) comes too late to 
help the union, in whose collapse 
Avery’s intransigence played an im- 
portant role. The court has simply 
declared that right lay with the 
union and upped the price of success 
for union-busting employers. 

The request by Ward’s for judicial 
censorship of the union’s paper was 
granted in 1945, when a Superior 
Court judge ordered the paper to 
stop publication of matter tending to 
hurt the company’s sales. Ward’s 
was not granted, however, the $1 
million in damages it sought. 
lawyer Francis Heisler, 
later joined by Urban Lavery, ob- 
tained reversal of the injunction by 
the state Appellate and Supreme 
Courts. Following this, he brought 
the union’s counter-suit, on which 
hearings began last January before 
Judge Joseph B. Hermes in Municipal 
Court, Chicago’s “poor man’s court.” 

In his decision, Judge Hermes said 
that, through “loss of membership by 
the union as a result of wrongful is- 


Union 


By Albert N. Votaw 


suance of the injunction,” Ward’s 
“nearly succeeded in destroying the 
union.” The would-be organizers, 
whose suit pointed out that union 
membership at Ward’s had dropped 
from 4,000 to 70, would disagree 
only with the qualifying adverb 
“nearly.” 
+ + ¢ 

Illinois literates have been sadly 
buffeted of late. It all started when 
a downstate sheriff wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of State, complaining 
that the mother of a teen-age girl 
had found her daughter reading an 
“obscene” book obtained from the 
state library. Sheriff Jesse Shipley 
added his comment to the effect that 
the book appeared to have a “Com- 
munistic intent,” that is, it attempted 
to lower the morality of American 
boys and girls. 

The state library system falls un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State, an elected official second in 
patronage power only to the Gover- 
nor. Secretary of State Carpentier 
promptly ordered the state library, 
which acts as a central book-lending 
agency for schools, to screen its 
books and withdraw from circulation 
the offending volume and all those 
similar to it. The order was not pub- 
lished. A month later, reporters dis- 
covered that some 6,000 books, rep- 
resenting 400 titles, had been taken 
from the shelves. Those removed in- 
cluded selections of stories by Erskine 
Caldwell and Truman Capote; My 


Gun Is Quick, by Mickey Spillane; 
A Rage to Live, by John O'Hara; 
1919, by John Dos Passos; Studs 
Lonigan, by James T. Farrell: A 
House Is Not a Home, by Polly Ad- 
ler; Kingsblood Royal, by Sinclair 
Lewis, and a book on sex education 
which was recommended by the Girl 
Scouts. 

In the furor that followed, Car- 
pentier blamed the “overzealousness” 
of subordinates. An anonymous aide 
charged Helene Rogers, the assistant 
state librarian, with “making his orig- 
inal intention appear ridiculous.” 
Miss Rogers could only reply that, in 
her search for guidance, she had read 
the dictionary definition of “obscene” 
to Carpentier and had been told to 
go ahead. Ultimately. Carpentier or- 
dered the whole lot. including the 
original offender, something called 
The Boy Came Back, by Charles H. 
Knickerbocker, restored to adult cir- 
culation. 

In the wake of this uproar came 
more news from the state library. 
Librarians, busy “flagging” certain 
books as limited to adult readership, 
had so marked copies of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice, John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Jules Verne’s 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, and 
the fairy tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Carpentier explained that 
some of these were rare or expensive 
editions. The system took a little time 
to work out, he added, and his 
library staff was not large enough. . . . 
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Almost all Puerto Ricans 
are opposed to using violence 


to obtain their freedom 


SAN GERMAN, PuERTO Rico 
\\ HERE IS no doubt,” said Puerto 
Rican Governor Luis Muiioz 
Marin in January, “that the clear 
and vigorous command of this people 
is to continue with the United States 
in a union of love and affection, of 
genuine mutual interests, and of re- 
spect to our own personality as 
Puerto Rican people as much as to 
the citizenship which we bear in 
common with the people of the 
United States.” 

Governor Mufioz speaks for the 
great majority of the people; the 
Puerto Ricans, at this point, have no 
desire to go the way of Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

To some, this may seem an act of 
sheer ingratitude; to others, it may 
seem incredible that any area or 
group would not jump at the oppor- 
tunity to become a part of the United 
States. This feeling against becom- 
ing a forty-ninth state, however, is 
not at all based on ingratitude or 
selfishness. It stems, rather, from 
the character of Puerto Rican so- 
ciety in its present stage of develop- 
ment. The Spanish colonized Puerto 
Rico a century before the Pilgrims 
even thought of a Plymouth colony, 
and their control ended only a little 
more than half a century ago. Since 
the American occupation, the impact 
of the United States has been tre- 
mendous, but four centuries of Span- 
ish influence have hardly been neu- 
tralized. 

For an insignificant minority— 
estimated at from 1 to 3 per cent— 





Cuar.es W. Toru is a member of the 
Department of History at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Puerto Rico. 
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the status issue demands an immedi- 
ate solution, even if it is necessary 
to resort to violence. This group be- 
longs to the Partido Nacionalista, a 
party composed of fanatical nation- 
alists seeking immediate and com- 
plete independence from the United 
States. The party was responsible 
for the abortive revolt of 1950, 
which also produced the unsuccess- 
ful attempt upon the life of ex-Presi- 
dent Truman. Interestingly enough, 
the revolt was not snuffed out by 
American marines, but by the com- 
mon sense of the Puerto Rican 
people. 

The Partido Nacionalista is today 
illegal. More than 95 per cent of the 
people here see no need for using 
violence as a means of solving the 
status question. The party was out- 
lawed because its ill-advised revolt 
proved a source of great embarrass- 
ment to the people of Puerto Rico—a 
people who, though emotional, are 
also rational, courteous and patient. 
The underlying feeling toward the 
United States is one of friendliness, 
based on close association, gratitude 
and understanding. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
the comment that every Puerto Rican 
is really at heart an independentista. 
Even the members of the small Par- 
tido Estadista, composed mostly of 
business and professional people who 
want to make Puerto Rico a state, are 
imbued with a kind of positive na- 
tionalism which would make Texans 
look placid indeed. The Partido In- 
dependentista, although running a 
poor second, is the fastest growing 
political party in Puerto Rico. Its 
members are devoted to the idea of 
“eventual” independence. They would 


By Charles W. Toth 


PUERTO RICO 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


accept independence tomorrow, but 
only with the promise of certain 
guarantees by the United States— 
guarantees which are almost entirely 
economic in nature. In short, this 
party would like to retain all the 
economic advantages (and more) 
that are now enjoyed, while being at 
the same time a completely inde- 
pendent state. 

The rapid rise of the Partido In- 
dependentista in the past few years 
may be considered an indication of 
the direction which the people of 
Puerto Rico plan to take on the 
question of independence versus 
statehood. The success of the party 
is largely the result of political errors 
committed by the Nationalists, for it 
fills the vacuum caused by the need 
for a party which expresses a destre 
for independence. Except on the 
question of status, the Partido Inde- 
pendentista has a program very sim- 
ilar to that of the leading political 
party, the Partido Popular. 

The Partido Popular, under the 
leadership of Governor Mufioz Marin, 
has deferred the question of inde- 
pendence until some more “appro- 
priate” time. “Appropriate” refers 
to that time in the future when 
Puerto Rico will be economically 
able to afford independence. With 
great wisdom, Puerto Ricans realize 
that adopting “Give us liberty or 
give us death” as a slogan would 
mean, under present conditions, 
“Give us liberty and you give us 
death.” Overpopulation, and _ the 
acute economic problems with 
which the island is faced, would spell 
social disaster of the first magnitude 
if Puerto Rico were cut loose at this 
time. 

















ON THE OTHER HAND... 


Always eager to encourage debate, we turn the next three pages over to a pair of dissenters. José 
Figueres, President of Costa Rica, wrote an article in THe New Leaper last summer which provoked 
Professor Charles Hodges to reply in our issue of January 25; now we present President Figueres’s 
rebuttal. On the next page, radio commentator Bruno Shaw, a veteran of many years in the Far East, takes 
issue with Chester Bowles’s “A U.S. Policy for Asia,” which appeared here on February 22. If you can’t 
get enough of controversy, you'll find another one raging in our “Dear Editor” columns, page 21. 








A_Reply_to Charles Hodges 





By José Figueres 


Latin American Investments 


] SHOULD LIKE to comment on Charles Hodges’s reply 
to my article of August 31, 1953, which you entitled 
“We Don’t Want Foreign Investments.” 

It seems that Mr. Hodges and I are discussing two 
different matters. His concern is “The Case for U.S. 
Business Abroad,” i.e., how American firms can do busi- 
ness in other countries. My preoccupation is with how 
we can develop the less advanced countries so that in- 
ternational social tensions will diminish. This, I contend, 
calls for a “bold new program.” 

There are a few points, however, on which Pro- 
fessor Hodges’s case for U.S. business evidently conflicts 
with my plea for world development. Apparently, I did 
not express myself clearly enough. I shall clarify these 
points, although I realize how fruitless it is to hold 
fragmentary discussions on complex issues. 

I said that the U.S. economy is not dependent, to any 
appreciable extent, on the earnings coming from a few 
billions invested abroad. Mr. Hodges replies that “this 
will be news to the economists.” I do not believe it will. 
The economists know the figures better than I do. Pro- 
fessor Hodges himself mentions these figures in his 
article. In 1950, he rightly observes, the total of U.S. 
capital invested in Latin America up to that time 
amounted to $5 billion. (Investment in the internal 
economy of the United States is going on at the rate of 
$30 billion per year.) The revenue received from Latin 
America by the United States (including individuals, cor- 
porations and the Government) was $500 million. This 
is one-fifth of one per cent of the national income for 
1950 (roughly $250 billion). 

My article stated that Costa Rica has land that can 
be turned into beef production at an additional invest- 
ment of a few hundred dollars per worker. Mr. Hodges 
answers that this “will be news to the United Fruit 
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Company.” I do not believe it will. The Company is 
allegedly investing $5,000 per laborer in the banana 
business, which includes Diesel-electric locomotives, high- 
pressure spraying systems, fast refrigerated ships and 
modern accounting. My article referred to the production 
of beef by the small Costa Rican farmer as an economic 
activity in which my country can effect a maximum 
utilization of natural resources and of existing facilities 
at a minimum of capital investment. This capital | 
correctly figured at a few hundred dollars per worker. 

Mr. Hodges takes issue with my terming “the crumbs” 
of the banana business that proportion which stays in the 
Costa Rican Treasury. He points out that, in 1952 (an 
exceptionally good year), the United Fruit Company 
paid $3.6 million in duties and taxes. 

It is not my intention to discredit United Fruit or to 
belittle its merits. At present, my Government is nego- 
tiating in harmony with the Company, and I myself am 
preparing a reply to the interesting public letter which 
they recently addressed to me. As objectively as I can. 
I shall say that, in accordance with old-fashioned “con- 
tracts law,” the sum of $3.6 million was practically offset 
by exemptions from customs duties totaling $3 million 
(during 1952), which would have been paid to the 
Treasury if the corresponding imports had been made 
by Costa Rican farmers. The Company’s earnings trans- 
ferred to the U.S. economy (shareholders, reserves and 
the Government) from the Costa Rican division alone 
were $18 million, on exports of bananas produced on 
our soil with a wholesale value estimated at $55 million. 

We Costa Ricans cannot but view with affection that 
part of our country’s soil which Professor Hodges 
coldly calls “valueless coastal lowlands.” This sentence, 
which is characteristic of certain business people, sheds 
light on a great deal of misunderstanding. Those fertile 
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valleys are among the few in the world at a commercial 
distance from the U.S. market that are suitable for 
bananas. They are undoubtedly Costa Rica’s best agri- 
cultural lands. On them, the toil of 20,000 agricultural 
wage-earners (equally valueless, I suppose) contributes 
to the well-being of many a Boston family, and to the 
maintenance of the huge United Fruit Company empire. 

Mr. Hodges is impressed by the fact that United 
Fruit pays a large proportion of the Costa Rican in- 
come tax. To be sure. And if the Company controlled our 
other major national business—the thousands of small 
coffee farms on which our social structure and our demo- 
cracy are based—it would then contribute 100 per cent 
of our income tax, instead of just a large proportion. 
For fifty years—up to 1948—the Company paid no in- 
come tax to Costa Rica; and, since then, it has been 
paying 15 per cent of our earnings. 

Looking to the future, the important issue, to my mind, 
is this: We of the Americas have to decide whether we 
want in our hemisphere one or two worlds, one or two 
stages of civilization, one or two economic standards— 
which will inevitably determine whether we have one 
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or two cultures. Up to now, we have built two worlds 
in the Americas, with the United States and Canada 
on one side and Latin America on the other. Population 
trends show that the underdeveloped America will have 
550 million people at the turn of the century, while the 
advanced America will have 225 million. What will be 
the social tensions; how will the poor majority feel about 
the rich minority; how will the inequalities affect 
hemispheric stability? That is the vital question. 

This problem, with its many phases, is of equal con- 
cern to both North and South Americans. If we repeat 
the mistakes of the past, the result will be a multiplica- 
tion of present difficulties. In trying, for example, to 
inject outside capital into Latin American economies, 
let us bear in mind the local patterns of development, 
so that we can build a hemisphere in which peace and 
democracy will flourish among equals. By all means 
let us promote local ownership, with as wide a distribu- 
tion as possible. Let us avoid large-scale permanent 
absentee ownership, which will, in all good faith, drain 
off a heavy proportion of the wealth produced, and 
widen the gap between the two Americas. 


By Bruno Shaw 


China Delusion 





HE NEw LEapeER’s February 22 
T “Asia 1954” issue contains 
an article on India by a fine. toler- 
ant, intelligent man who until re- 
cently was United States Ambassador 
to New Delhi. In the course of this 
article, Chester Bowles devotes a 
few paragraphs to China. He has 
never been to China, but, after several 
years of close contact with the 
leaders of India, he finds himself 
able to recommend a “unified policy 
toward Asia” based on a premise 
which is astonishingly naive and 
wholly false. 

In his opening statement, Mr. 
Bowles says: “To see why Commu- 
nism won in China and to apply that 
lesson to the rest of Asia before it 
is too late is our main task.” That 
is a splendid beginning. But instead 
of giving that idea an opportunity 
to jell, Mr. Bowles offers us a prot 
gram which leaps in two opposite 
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directions at the same time. Either 
course would, in my opinion, be ut- 
terly disastrous to what is left of the 
free world. 

One of these recommendations 
calls for us to “develop policies 
which may create tensions in the 
Soviet - Chinese relationship and 
loosen the ties between these two 
Communist nations.” This, says Mr. 
Bowles, “is one of the main chal- 
lenges to imaginative Western states- 
manship,” which, in his opinion, it 
would be “inexcusable” for us not to 
follow, especially “with the tragic ex- 
ample of China etched in our minds.” 

This sounds plausible and quite 
simple. All we have to do is make 
friends with the Chinese Communist 
rulers, bribe them out of their friend- 
ship with Moscow, or scatter broken 
glass over the political roadway be- 
tween Peking and Moscow, and we're 
in. But in what, Mr. Bowles—con- 


ceding that in some mysterious way 
you could accomplish this, which I 
do not think you can? 

You will have succeeded then in 
sanctioning a counterpart in Asia of 
the Soviet Union in Europe. You will 
have produced, by bribery or by 
some as yet unknown method of 
coercion, a rift between two mon- 
strous states, each of which has the 
same objective—the subjugation of 
all other states on its respective con- 
tinent. Let me offer a parallel case. 
We had for a decade in Europe the 
Nazi state, side by side with the 
Soviet Union. These two states, each 
desirous of imposing its will upon 
the entire world, agreed to settle for 
half and to divide the world between 
them—with Japan permitted to glean 
what it might. 

In 1941, the schizophrenic at- 
tacked the paranoiac. This was 
wonderful indeed: we would help the 
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paranoiac. Then, when we became 
embroiled in the horrifying business 
of world war (from which it had 
been obvious from Nazi and Japa- 
nese provocation we would not be 
able to escape), we felt quite sure 
that World War II was precisely the 
kind of psychiatric treatment that 
would snap our Soviet friends out 
of their Leninist fantasies; and we 
thought that, once the battle was 
won, we would see a “brave new 
world.” 

Those of us who had seen Com- 
munism in action in earlier years 
were wholly skeptical of this plau- 
sible but unrealistic notion. We were 
the “intolerants” of our time, who 
predicted that nothing good could 
come of appeasing Moscow: who 
declared that this was the same old 
Bolshevik Russia, and that it be- 
hooved us to take preventive meas- 
ures against it—as we had failed to 
do against Nazi Germany and Japan 
in their rise to world menace. 

Now, Mr. Bowles would have us 
go back to running over the same 
old trail. If we can cause a split 
between the Chinese Reds and the 
Russian Reds, all will be well, he 
says. Would it alter in any way, Mr. 
Bowles, the inevitable certainty of 
domination of all the Chinese popula- 
tions in the many Pacific and Asian 
countries by a Communist China? 
Would it not at one blow legitimize 
a vast fifth column in every Pacific 
and Asian country? And, knowing 
what the objectives of aggressive 
Communism are everywhere, would 
not the ultimate result be the emer- 
gence of a Communist Asia? 

Immediately after Mr. Bowles pre- 
sents this “challenge” (the splitting 
of the Peking-Moscow axis) as a 
policy it would be inexcusable for 
us not to follow, he declares that 
“with good leadership in free Asia 
now and with positive, timely Amer- 
ican policies, independence and free- 
dom from Communism can_ be 
secured in that crucial section of 
the world .. . 
isolate the Communist world, even 
if it still includes China.” 


which will eventually 





This, of course, is totally opposed 
to Mr. Bowles’s recommendation of 
a moment before, unless it is his 
plan to bribe the Chinese Commu- 
nists to split from Moscow by telling 
them in advance that, once they do 
so, we will help to isolate them. 

As part of his proposed isolation 
of Communist China, Mr. Bowles 
warns us that we are making a mis- 
take by helping to arm 80 million 
Pakistanis at the cost of alienating 
360 million Indians. He recommends 
a different solution. “An indepen- 
dent, multilateral defense program, 
supported by all the countries of 
South Asia and directed against ag- 
gression from any source,” says Mr. 
Bowles, “could mobilize Asian na- 
tionalism against the spread of Com- 
munism.” 

If such a defense program could 
be set up, it would undoubtedly 
solve the free world’s problems in 
the Far East. But Mr. Bowles is 
trying to persuade us to build a 
defense system upon a foundation 
that is wholly non-existent. The fact 
is that there is no possibility of the 
kind of multilateral defense he offers 
so invitingly. India is on the record 
for appeasement of Red China, and 
against isolation of the aggressor. 
not to speak of entering into a de- 
fense pact against him. 

Mr. Bowles concludes by stating 
categorically that, if Chiang Kai- 
shek “had carried out land reforms 
in China on the mainland as he is 
now doing on Formosa, he might 
not have lost the support of the 
Chinese people.” How does Mr. 
Bowles know that the Communists 
have not lost the support of the 
Chinese people? I contend that the 
only way we will ever know is when 
Chiang’s forces have an opportunity 
to land once again on the mainland. 
Let us not forget that, of the 22,000 
Chinese Red prisoners of war in 
Korea, 98 per cent freely chose For- 
mosa rather than return to Red 
China. 

So many well-intentioned _ pro- 
gram-makers fail to relate conditions 
on the Chinese mainland to others 


which have been analogous to them. 
An honest look at American history, 
for example, will reveal that we had 
our full share of grafters and crooks 
in government, that we had our car- 
petbaggers, that we imposed in- 
human burdens upon the South after 
the Civil War (which, at one time. 
Congress was convinced we had 
lost). Did that mean that we de- 
served to fail? Or was graft and 
greed in our army and among pur- 
veyors to the armed forces even as 
late as the Spanish-American War 
(in which our men died in large 
numbers from rotten food and dis- 
ease) a sure sign that our govern- 
ment did not deserve to live. or that 
it would never outgrow these and 
many other grievous faults that 
afflicted us? 

And even if graft and inefficiency 
were greater in the Chinese National- 
ist regime, does this mean that 
we must try to smother it now. 
when it is proving that it has learned 
so much from experience? Does this 
mean that, if the victor in a civil 
war is utterly ruthless and savage, 
an intimidated and_brain-washed 
population is necessarily with him? 

Let me conclude with a_ brief 
recollection of another highly intel- 
ligent man who in his time talked 
as present-day Indian leaders and 
Mr. Bowles are now talking. Jan 
Masaryk was guest speaker at the 
Overseas Press Club of America on 
his last visit to the United States. 
We asked him why he and other 
democratic leaders did not make a 
stand against the Soviet encroach- 
ment that was obviously beginning to 
devour his country. “Let us alone.” 
he pleaded. “We know what we are 
doing.” A few months later, Jan 
Masaryk was thrown out of the win- 
dow of his home in Prague, and 
killed. 

Indian leaders, and Mr. Bowles, 
are now talking as Jan Masaryk did. 
For all their sakes, I hope their views 
do not prevail, for they are well- 
meaning and good people and they 
deserve a better fate than that of 
Jan Masaryk. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


ouIs BROMFIELD has long been 
L one of my favorite people. Here 
is a first-class novelist who doesn’t 
sit in a chair and go on writing nov- 
els all his life. He bought a farm out 
in my old state of Ohio. And he 
doesn’t run it the way gentlemen do. 
He has learned all about soil and 
seed and cattle and crops—and he 
runs the farm so it makes money. 
In between his novels and his farm, 
he has traveled all over the world 
and found out about other people. 
When he talks about South Amer- 
icans or Asians, it is not as if he 
were discussing some sort of lower 
animal. To him, they are people. So 
I like him. 

Now comes this book, A New Pat- 
tern for a Tired World (Harper, 
$3.75). The new pattern is not a 
Bromfield pattern. It is an American 
pattern. He keeps denouncing Amer- 
ican politicians for messing around 
in the affairs of other countries and 
getting things mixed up. But he 
thinks America has something that 
could save mankind if other peoples 
would take it up and develop it for 
themselves. He doesn’t believe in im- 
perialism or dictatorship but in a 
sort of international osmosis. 

It is hard te write judicially about 
this book. The author is, of course, 
a superb writer. Whether he is for 
a thing or against it, he overstates 
his case. And he has been to so many 
places, he knows so much about real 
things, that you naturally like him 
and want to go along with him. And 
then, all of a sudden, this enormously 
well-informed chap pulls you up 
short by saying something which is 
perfectly ridiculous. 
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Of Bromfield’s two main points 
about American foreign policy, I ap- 
prove of one. The other I violently 
oppose. His first point is that our 
State Department has given the world 
the notion that we are backing up the 
nineteenth-century forms of imperial- 
ism. Consequently, a lot of people in 
Asia, Africa and South America have 
a wrong idea of what we are after. 
About this there can certainly be no 
question. 

The other point—the one with 
which I disagree—is Bromfield’s 
theory about the Moscow regime. In 
this department, our realistic world- 
traveler seems to be an old-fashioned 
Ohio isolationist. He tries to make us 
think that all this talk about the 
danger of war and the need for build- 
ing up our defenses is warmongering. 
He comes right out and says that 
politicians and generals are exagger- 
ating the Russian danger so that they 
can get appropriations for their mili- 
tary projects: “Much of the menace 
of Russia is fictitious and has been 
created through propaganda out of 
Russia herself . . . and particularly 
by generals and politicians in the 
United States.” A little later, he sug- 
gests that the Bolshevik regime will 
collapse of its own weakness. He 
even imagines that it is a piece of 
good luck for us that Moscow now 
has China on its neck, This union, he 
fancies, will hasten the fall of both 
regimes. 

In a book which contains so much 
sound sense, it is disturbing to 
come upon this dangerous notion. I 
suggest that this man who has spent 
so much time in far places make his 
next foreign sojourn within the 
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Louis Bromfield's Prescription 
For Reviving a Tired World 


boundaries of the U.S.S.R. The Bol- 
sheviks should be happy to admit 
him. They might learn something 
from him about farming the way we 
do it in Ohio. 

But I am really treating my author 
badly. My space is almost gone, and 
I have not yet given any account of 
his main idea. His thought is that 
our American competitive, high-wage, 
free-enterprise sort of capitalism is 
entirely different from the feudalistic, 
cartelistic, restricted and generally 
unprogressive system that is called 
capitalism in Europe. His analysis of 
the differences between the two ways 
of doing things is precisely the same 
as that of Frederick M. Stern, which 
I once described in this space [THE 
New Leaver, December 1, 1952]— 
except that Dr. Stern writes as a 
European economist to whom the re- 
alities of American business and in- 
dustrial life were a revelation. 

Louis Bromfield takes for granted 
that this thing we call American 
capitalism, rather than democracy, 
is the opposite of Communism. It is 
this which we want to establish in the 
world. He pictures us achieving this 
end, not through the United Nations, 
but through a process of nuclear ad- 
hesions. This world is in the process 
of arranging itself around a few big 
productive areas. The United States 
and Canada are one. Brazil will, in 
the course of time, be another. 
Russia is, obviously, a third. With 
the little countries grouped around 
the big ones, with barriers broken 
down and everyone going all-out for 
production U.S.-style, Louis Brom- 
field foresees a happier world. The 
man makes it sound good. 





EDITORIAL 





Freedom of Speech 


OBSERVING THAT, in recent years, “attacks on motives 
and personal character have too often replaced criticism 
of opinions and policies,” the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom has proposed ethical standards for 
public debate. These standards, which are similar to those 
outlined recently by Sidney Hook in Tue New LEADER 
[“The Ethics of Controversy,” February 1], are aimed at 
eliminating (or, at least, reducing) modes of argument 
not based on the weight of independent evidence. The 
Committee merits the gratitude of all Americans for 
formulating these standards. There can be no doubt that 
a broader respect for them would considerably raise the 
level of public discussion. 

But jungle methods of controversy are not the only 
danger today. The Committee’s distinguished scholars, 
artists and journalists might well investigate two more 
subtle threats to free culture. One is the serious lack of 
public information concerning such critical areas of na- 
tional policy as atomic energy. Our most vital decisions 
must be made in these areas. But the greater the extent 
of Federal control of information in these areas, the less 
democratic these decisions will be. Many atomic scientists, 
as well as enlightened Congressmen like Sterling Cole 
(R.-N.Y.), believe the public can and should know a lot 
more than it is being told about the atomic era in which 
it lives. 

A second problem was posed for the Committee by 
Alastair Cooke in a recent Saturday Review: namely, the 
growing concentration of news and opinion sources. 
Many people have commented on the declining number 
of independent newspapers and the growing reliance on 
national syndicates and news services. After reviewing 
these sad facts, Cooke concludes that, throughout the 
nation, “the issues” tend to be chosen and defined by a 
relatively small group of New York and Washington 
opinion-makers; the result is an “artificial debate” in 
which the great mass of our people cannot consciously 
participate. Our constant exposure to totalitarian pres- 
sure and methods during the last two decades has made 
this trend toward centralization of opinion all the more 
dangerous. 

Bertrand Russell once penned a fantasy which pre- 
dicted that. over the years. “Malenkov’s Russia and 
McCarthy’s America” would gradually become indis- 
tinguishable. If this fantasy is not to become a reality, 
organizations like the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom must continue their vigilant defense of our de- 
mocracy against both Communist penetration and the 
subtle social changes which promote conformity. 





Ike vs. Jim Crow 


For TWENTY YEARS, the Democrats gave this country 
social security, collective bargaining, securities-exchange 
control, public power and other radical reforms. But 
the government of the “forgotten man” was strangely 
forgetful of one great block of underprivileged citizens: 
the Negroes. Despite the fact that both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Truman were sincere and ardent champions of 
Negro rights, their administrations delivered compara- 
tively little. The great progress that the Negro undeni- 
ably made under the New and Fair Deals was attributable 
more to the general climate those programs created (as 
well as to World War II and other “non-political” fac- 
tors) than to the fulfilment of specific party pledges. 

It has remained for the conservative successor of these 
administrations to begin to fulfill some of the Democrats’ 
pledges to Negroes. Nothing dramatizes that fact more 
than the appointment, last week, of J. Ernest Wilkins of 
Chicago as Assistant Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs. This is the first time in the history of the United 
States that a Negro has been elevated to sub-cabinet 
rank; the highest post reached by a colored man under 
the Democrats was a Federal judgeship. What adds im- 
portance to Mr. Wilkins’s appointment is that his new 
job will bring him into contact with the leaders of many 
foreign nations and their trade-union movements—the 
first time that Americans have been represented in in- 
ternational labor circles by a Negro official. One can 
imagine the impact that will have upon the “colored” 
nations in particular. 

But Mr. Wilkins’s appointment is not the only sig- 
nificant act of this administration in the field of Negro 
affairs. Integration in the armed services, begun by Presi- 
dent Truman, has virtually been completed. Segregation 
and discrimination in Washington seem to be nearing 
their end. Industries with Federal contracts are being 
made to comply with the anti-discrimination clause those 
contracts contain. And, especially pertinent in view of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s campaign in the South, the GOP Ad- 
ministration does not seem to care whether it gets South- 
ern approval for its attitude toward the Negro or not. 
This contrasts rather sharply with the efforts of Adlai 
Stevenson and other Democratic leaders to make peace 
with the Southern wing of their party. 

The Democrats, it may be argued, paved the way for 
many of the steps the Republicans are now taking—and 
that is true. Still, whatever the antecedents, the GOP 
is living up to its campaign promises where the Negro 
is concerned. And the Negro knows it. Anyone who has 
talked to Negroes who live in or commute to and from 
Washington will hear them speak in superlatives of a 
national capital that was once anathema to them. 

Comes the fall campaign and Democrats may no 
longer find a solid Negro voting bloc behind them. 


The New Leader 
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HICKS 


OU HEAR a story that strikes you as enormously 

funny, and when you repeat it, it goes flat. X tells a 
story, and you don’t even snicker. At some other party, 
you shudder as Y begins the same story, but suddenly 
you are guffawing along with everybody else. Some 
people, obviously, have a gift for telling a story and 
others haven’t. But in what does the gift consist? Is it a 
trick or is it a matter of seeing what the story is really 
about? Is it technique or is it insight or is it both? 

The question is hard enough to answer with regard to 
a simple anecdote; it is impossible to be sure of the an- 
swer when one is concerned with the complexities of a 
short story, to say nothing of a novel. Yet, some people 
are convinced that they know. Mark Schorer, for in- 
stance, said in an essay a few years ago: “The difference 
between content, or experience, and achieved content, or 
art, is technique.” “The writer capable of the most ex- 
acting technical scrutiny of his subject-matter,” he went 
on, “will produce works with the most satisfying con- 
tent, works with thickness and resonance, works which 
reverberate, works with maximum meaning.” 

These are large claims, and I could not help thinking 
about them as I read Mr. Schorer’s latest novel, The 
Wars of Love (McGraw-Hill, $3.00). I suppose one 
would have to say that the novel is about a man who 
shoots his wife and her lover, but the shooting scene is 
one of the shortest and quietest in the book. It does not 
shock or surprise us, and it is not intended to. What mat- 
ters is what has gone before. 

In the beginning, we see four young people, three boys 
and a girl in their early teens, in a small summer resort. 
Dan Ford, Milly Moore and Grant Norman, who is the 
narrator, are summer visitors, and Freddie Grabhorn is 
a local boy who has attached himself to them. Each of 
the three visitors has problems: Milly’s father has re- 
married; Grant’s mother is an alcoholic; Dan’s parents 
are cold and withdrawn, yet overprotective. Through 
several summers, the three maintain their intimacy, de- 
spite the changes that take place so.rapidly at that age, 
but at last the quartet is broken up. 

It is Grant, the narrator, who breaks away, first in a 
psychological and then in a physical sense. Nine years 
later, in 1938, he meets Milly again in New York, and a 
new relationship is established among the four. Grant, 
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By Granville Hicks 


Is “'echnique’ the Magic Ingredient 
That Produces a Work of Art? 


in the meantime, having known poverty and having ac- 
quired an interest in social and political problems, has 
become a more or less typical progressive of the period 
of the anti-Fascist front. Milly, he discovers, has married 
Dan, who has inherited the art gallery owned by his 
parents. The parents died in a shocking automobile acci- 
dent, and Dan has never recovered from the effects. 
Freddie is to all intents and purposes managing the 
gallery, and he and Milly are in a vigilant conspiracy 
to protect Dan from a world that seems too much for 
him. 

The remainder of the novel describes Grant’s efforts 
to save first Milly and then Dan from a situation that 
seems to him morbid and sinister. The attempt to save 
Milly is a pleasure, for he is in love with her and she 
becomes his mistress. But, though she welcomes the re- 
lationship with him, she is determined that her relation- 
ships with Dan and Freddie shall not be changed. For 
Grant, it is easy to cast Freddie in the role of villain, if 
only because the latter is a Fascist sympathizer, but in 
time he is forced to recognize that Milly is as guilty as 
Freddie. When at last he understands how deep their 
guilt is, he turns directly to Dan, and the result of his 
interference is tragedy. 

It is clear that the novel has political implications. As 
Grant points out, Freddie is a temperamental as well as 
a political Fascist. “The emotional ruthlessness,” Grant 
explains to Milly. “The absence of inner support that 
impels him to his external aggressiveness.” He goes on: 
“Dan and Freddie together—Dan’s like a small, highly 
cultivated, peace-loving country that’s just been moved 
in on.” Dan is just that—the mild, unworldly esthete 
whose longing to be protected betrays him. Milly, for her 
part, is betrayed by her refusal to grow up, her insistence 
on maintaining an adolescent relationship that she has 
found satisfying. And what of Grant? He is our old 
friend the anti-Fascist progressive, certain that he has the 
answers, not only willing but eager to rush in where 
angels would not think of treading, acutely conscious of 
the faults of others and blind to his own. 

The novel, I hasten to say, is not an allegory; the 
characters are not symbols but simply people whose 
states of mind are representative. Mr. Schorer’s technical 
skill shows itself most clearly in the ever-deepening 
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revelation of what these states of mind are. Particularly 
impressive is the craftsmanship with which he lets us 
arrive at an understanding of the narrator, who must 
not disclose to us until the proper moment what he 
learned about himself after the tragedy had taken place. 
Yet, it seems to me that what distinguishes the novel is 
the quality of its insights, not the technique that makes 
these available to the reader. 

Since Mr. Schorer, in the article | have mentioned, 
later qualifies his statements to such an extent that he 
seems virtually to identify insight and technique, the dis- 
tinction may be unimportant as well as elusive. Perhaps, 
however, we can see the problem more sharply if we com- 
pare The Wars of Love with The End of an Old Song 
(Knopf, $3.50). a novel by an Englishman of some repu- 
tation, J. D. Scott. Thematically, the novels are quite 
comparable, for Mr. Scott is also writing about a rela- 
tionship that began in adolescence: and his novel, like 
Schorer’s, is written in the first person. It is the story, 
to begin with. of the friendship of two schoolboys— 
Patrick, the narrator, who is the son of a seedy school- 
teacher, and Alastair, an orphan who has grown up in 
a proletarian environment. When Catherine, whose father 
has made a fortune in biscuits, comes on the scene, Pat- 
rick makes love to her first, but he is pushed aside by 
Alastair, and thereafter relations become complicated. 
Later, Alastair marries Catherine, and much later, after 
all sorts of complications, he defies her family and takes 
her to America 

It is a story of class relations: Patrick belongs to the 
decaying middle class; Alastair is an ambitious proletar- 
ian; Catherine is a child of the newly rich. In the back- 
ground is Captain Keith of Kingisbyres, an eccentric 
aristocrat who, it turns out, is Alastair’s father. We begin 
and end with Patrick and Alastair in the present, the 
larger part of the story being told in a series of well-con- 
structed flashbacks. If the novel seems rather tepid, that 
is not because Mr. Scott lacks the technical skill to do 
with it what he wants to do; it is, rather, because he has 
chosen not to get too far away from the surface. He 
probes, to be sure, but with none of Schorer’s relent- 
less energy. 

The trouble with generalizations about technique such 
as Schorer’s is that the novel is not one thing but many, 
and there is a kind of novel in which the appearance of 
artlessness is highly desirable. If the hero were a man 
rather than a boy, Helen Eustis’s The Fool Killer 
(Doubleday, $2.75) would be called a picaresque novel. 
One thing happens after another, and that is all the form 
it has or needs, But if it has nothing much that can be 
called form, it has a lot of skill. 

Why Miss Eustis, who has previously written sophis- 
ticated short stories and a brilliant mystery, The Hor- 
izontal Man, decided to write The Fool Killer would be 
hard to say, but we can be happy that she did. Laid in 
the Middle West in the 1870s. the novel has as hero a 12- 


year-old orphan who runs away from the mean and pious 
people who are taking care of him. George Mellish, who 
tells his own story, first encounters a happy widower, 
Dirty Jim Jelliman, and then escapes from the ferocious 
respectability of the Fanshawes. He falls in with Milo 
Bogardus, a Civil War veteran suffering from amnesia; 
and in Milo, in spite of his occasional black moods. he 
finds companionship and great wisdom. Separated from 
Milo after a rip-snorting camp meeting, George comes 
to rest with a storekeeper and his wife, the Galts. The 
climax of the story is reached when George, who has at 
last found a home, has to choose between the Galts and 
Milo. 

Miss Eustis handles the vernacular with beautiful ease, 
and George’s account of his adventures is right at every 
point. Like its great models, Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, the book appeals to children and adults 
alike; and, like most such books, it has in it some ele- 
ment of legend. George’s search for his true home could 
not be more realistically described, but its meanings are 
not all on the surface, and some of them, as one would 
expect in any legend, are rather somber. Dirty Jim’s 
story of the great tall feller with an axe, the Fool Killer. 
not only haunts George’s dreams: it foreshadows a grim 
experience, 

Readers of THe New Leaver are familiar with John 
Franklin Bardin as a critic, and his new novel, Christmas 
Comes But Once a Year (Scribner, $3.00), may come 
to some of them, as it did to me, as a surprise, for Mr. 
Bardin is a sophisticated critic and this is not, by and 
large, a sophisticated novel. It is the story of a little 
boy who has an incurable disease and who is brought 
home from the hospital by his parents so that he may 
have a last Christmas, some weeks ahead of the calendar. 
A national association that raises funds to combat this 
particular disease convinces the parents that it should 
be allowed to exploit Jamey’s Christmas, and it is with 
this exploitation that the novel is largely concerned. 

We have all read and wondered about such situations. 
and up to a point Mr. Bardin offers us a convincing ac- 
count of the experience. Jamey himself is quite believ- 
able, and there is a fierce and brilliant scene in which his 
older sister figures. Much of the time, the parents are 
credible. too, but some difficulty arises when Mr. Bardin 
tries to make us believe that the experience transforms 
their lives. Presenting the experience in these terms 
brings him close to sentimentality, and there is a corny 
grandmother who pushes him right over the edge. 

I feel that some kind of discipline might have saved 
Mr. Bardin from the lapses that weaken his novel, but it 
does not seem certain that technical discipline is what 
he needed. That is the point at issue. There is, as Mr. 
Schorer says, a great difference between content and 
achieved content, between experience and art, but I am 
not satisfied that the intervening process can be ade- 
quately summed up with the word “technique.” 
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The New ‘Anti-Communism”’ 


Reviewed by Robert Donlevin 
Associate Editor, “Pageant”; former 
INS correspondent in Paris 


Fire in the Ashes. 
By Theodore H. White. 
Sloane. 405 pp. $5.00. 


Tue Book-of-the-Month Club has 
called this “the most important and 
the most enlightening book about 
Europe written in the past decade.” 
The accolade seems a little misplaced 
when one examines the author’s 
analysis of the Communist challenge. 

“Americans are so frightened by 
the evil in Communism,” writes Mr. 
White, “that they fail to see that the 
greatest danger is not the evil but 
the attraction in it.” The big worry 
of Western Europeans, he contends, 
“is that the Russians will sluice their 
vast productive increases into a pro- 
portionate increase in the consump- 
tion goods available to ordinary 
citizens, and that having done this, 
they will lift the Iron Curtain to 
amplify the appeal of Communism to 
the workers of stagnant or slowly 
expanding West European lands.” 
The conclusion, presumably, is that 
those who regard the Iron Curtain 
as designed to hide the truth about 
the Soviet Union from the free 
world, and vice versa, are all wrong. 

As for the substance of Mr. 
White’s argument. Professor Vladi- 
mir Timoshenko pointed out in the 
January issue of Foreign Affairs 
that “the methods by which Malen- 
kov expects to assure the ‘rapid up- 
surge of agriculture’ remain the old 
ones and the promises are not quite 
new, .. . during the 25 years of col- 
lectivized agriculture, the gross agri- 
cultural production increased only 
some 25 to 30 per cent over 1928. 
Now Malenkov would have the Rus- 
sian people, and the rest of the 
world, believe he thinks it possible 
to raise production nearly 50 per 
cent in two or three years.” 
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Looking back over the last decade, 
Mr. White castigates those “Western 
amateurs of politics” who have held 
that the Kremlin made the most of 
every opportunity. For him, Moscow 
made mistake after mistake. What 
they gained doesn’t really count, be- 
cause: 

“From the moment the Western 
world was forced to join Russia 
in alliance against Hitler, the 
West’s ultimate victory was mort- 
gaged by the geography of war to 
yield one hundred million people 
of Eastern Europe to the Rus- 
sians. 

No serious student of Soviet af- 
fairs would deny that Stalin made 
mistakes. But it is also true that the 
Soviet Empire has expanded to cover 
one-third of all mankind in a single 
decade. What, then, were the monu- 
mental errors which Mr. White pro- 
fesses to have noted? They seem to 
boil down to the sacking of the satel- 
lites, which could otherwise have 
been presented to the West as a 
“basin of political infection.” In 
other words, Stalin could have killed 
the West with kindness if he hadn’t 
been so stupid. 

The Anglo-American concessions 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam are 
too well known to discuss here. Suf- 
fice it to say that not only does Mr. 
White condone them but he advo- 
cates a new Yalta today. He seems 
to feel that there has been a funda- 
mental change of heart in Moscow 
since the death of Stalin, and that 
the post-Stalin purges are more a 
cleaning out of corruption than a 
continuation of past Soviet: practices. 
Writing of one of the recent shake- 
ups in Soviet Georgia, he recounts 


how “Mgeladze described with hor- 
ror a situation in Georgia all too 
familiar to American politics—the 
party machinery was becoming sim- 
ply a cloak for old mountain clans, 
whose cliques and families were 
packing the best positions and domi- 
nating local affairs.” He also writes 
that “a new facade was erected for 
Soviet foreign policy, behind which 
even its fundamental strategy seems 
in the process of changing.” 

Everything falls into place very 
neatly. And Mr. White’s conclusion 
is that we must make a deal. Not one 
big deal, like Yalta. The aroma 
might be too strong. “The deal— 
made of the myriad little deals—is 
the easiest way of exposing them 
[the Soviet leaders] to the seepage 
of questions and perplexing alterna- 
tives which ultimately, we hope, will 
erode their system of politics, at 
home and abroad, into impotence.” 
Addressing himself to the problem of 
Indo-China, Mr. White, who evident- 
ly feels that the division of Germany 
and Korea was wise, recommends: 

“Tf, then, France desires, as the 
majority of the French Assembly 
seems now to desire, to negotiate 
directly with the Communists in 
Indo-China, or if it means that 
Indo-China must be split in two 
as most countries on the Commu- 
nist border are, then it is to our 
interest that this be done.” 

On Germany, the author says he 
backs the European Defense Com- 
munity and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. But he holds 
forth this tantalizing thought: 

“By postponing the arming of 
the Germans, or yielding on it al- 
together, we can exact an enor- 
mous price. We can exact, in the 
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first instance, the reunification of 

Germany by free elections, which 

is necessary to bring the Germans 

wholeheartedly into European 

Union. We can advance, and pos- 

sibly ultimately get, the next pro- 

posal of our program, which is the 
promise of free elections in 

Czechoslovakia, the only people of 

democratic tradition in the Com- 

munist grip.” 

Of such stuff is the new “anti- 
Communism” made. Yet, the saddest 
thing about this book is not its de- 
tailing of one man’s aberrations. It 
is the wide acceptance which it has 
gained in the United States through 
the good offices of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and our leading critics. 
Only time will tell whether this 
means that the American people have 
been sufficiently softened up to swal- 
low another, subtler, piecemeal Yalta. 





NORMAN | 
‘THOMAS — 


The Test of 
Freedom 


The state of liberty 
in America under the twin 
attacks called Communism 
and McCarthyism 


Mr. Thomas's primary concern is | 
for the preservation of freedom | 
under the pressures of world | 
Communism and domestic igno- 

| france and fear. His concern is 
never with labels. His book will 
meet opposition from doctrinaire 
“liberals” and so-called McCarthy- | 
ites, alike. It will be cheered by | 
those who think for themselves | 
on the great issues of our time, | 
who are immune from partisan- | 
ship, and whose approach to the 
problem of civil liberty takes 
cognizance of liberty itself. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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Any book reviewed in this Book Section 
(or any other current book) supplied by 
return mail. You pay only the bookstore 
price. We pay the postage, anywhere in 
the world. Catalogue on request. 

THE BOOKMAILER, Box 101, New York 16 























Slanted History 


Pictorial History of the Jewish People. 
By Nathan Ausubel. 
Crown. 346 pp. $5.00. 


THE ONLY WAY to review a book 
like this is to point out the errors. 
I will confine myself here to the 
section, “Under the Soviets,” which 
is unfortunately typical of the book 
as a whole. 

In the very first paragraph, Mr. 
Ausubel makes his initial error. Dis- 
cussing the laws adopted by the 
Russian Provisional Government abo- 
lishing the Pale of Settlement and 
other anti-Jewish restrictions, he 
says: “Nothing was done to imple- 
ment [them] until after the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution.” This is simply not 
true. The facts are that, even in the 
short period of its existence, the 
Kerensky regime actually abolished 
the Pale of Settlement and imple- 
mented the repeal of all restrictions 
against national minorities. 

It is equally untrue to assert that 
most Russian Jews greeted Bolshe- 
vism “with hope for the future.” On 
the contrary, the nationalization and 
socialization process had the effect 
of sentencing two-thirds of the Jew- 
ish population to starvation. 

The section of the book dealing 
with Birobidjan is replete with loose 
and sweeping statements. Mr. Ausu- 
bel omits the fact that, of the 19,135 
immigrants to Birobidjan between 
1928 and 1933, no less than 11.450 
(or more than 58 per cent) subse- 
quently left. In its issue of August 10, 
1936, the Yiddish Communist news- 
paper Emes complained that “Jewish 
culture is developing very slowly. 
The decision to inculcate the Yiddish 
language in Birobidjan is not being 
carried out .... there is not a Yiddish 
school in the city of Birobidjan.” 

Mr. Ausubel tells us all about the 
beginnings and early progress of this 
colonization project. Why does he 
fail to mention its eventual miserable 
collapse? 

Religious persecution is handled 


Reviewed by Reuben Fink 


Vice Chairman, Jewish 
Information Bureau 


very gingerly. The author does not 
seem to have heard of the arrest and 
exile to Siberia of hundreds of rabbis 
and other religious Jews. He ignores 
altogether the despicable role of the 
Jewish Communists (Yevseks), who 
bear the primary responsibility for 
these repressions and even succeeded 
in abolishing the famous Hebrew 
theater, Habimah. 

Mr. Ausubel’s treatment of Yid- 
dish culture in the Soviet Union is 
incredible: “It is precisely this pro- 
cess of cultural assimilation and bio- 
logical amalgamation which largely 
accounts for the steady disintegration 
of the Jewish group life, culture and 
identity in the U.S.S.R.” Not a word 
of the Government’s liquidation of 
Yiddish schools, newspapers, books. 
libraries, etc., and the sudden dis- 
appearance of all outstanding Yid- 
dish writers, including David Bergel- 
son, David Hoffstein, Arke Kushni- 
rov, Peretz Markish and Itzek Feffer. 

Mr. Ausubel’s bibliography of 
English-language sources is reveal- 
ing. Of the eleven books listed, two 
have little to do with the Jews and 
one is impartial. The rest are pro- 
Soviet. Solomon M. Schwarz’s The 
Jews in the Soviet Union, by far the 
most authoritative book on the sub- 
ject, is not even mentioned. Nor does 
the author seem to be acquainted 
with the writings of informed anti- 
Communists like Jerzy Gliksman, 
Julius Margolin and Elinor Lipper. 

Mr. Ausubel does occasionally call 
attention to some of the disabilities— 
economic, religious and cultural— 
suffered by the Jews under Soviet 
rule. However, he always seems eager 
to “explain,” if not to condone, these 
blemishes in his otherwise rosy- 
hued picture. 

The rest of the book, though less 
politically tendentious, is also filled 
with inaccuracies. 
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Notes Wisconsin Was Not 
First to Have a Primary 


Donald Robinson, in reviewing Robert M. La 
Follette in the February 8 New Leaner, fell 
into the usual error of attributing the origin of 
the political primary to Wisconsin. Even Miss- 
issippi, not usually the progressive leader of 
the nation, had a primary the year before the 
Wisconsin law was adopted. You will also find 
that South Carolina, Florida and other states 
preceded Wisconsin, though the erroneous state- 
ment appears in most textbooks. 

Corinth, Miss. Cartes G. HAMILTON 


Holds ICFTU Attack on MRA 
Was Supported by Affiliates 


William E. Bohn’s column in the February 
15 New Leper attacked the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions for its criti- 
cism of Moral Re-Armament. I am replying to 
his allegations not in order to worsen an already 
unhappy situation, but to explain why and how 
the ICFTU took the position it did. I want 
to make clear that the ICFTU is in no way 
critical of MRA’s religious aspirations and 
philosophy. Religious beliefs are not the 
ICFTU’s business. Since we are an organiza- 
tion with trade-union affiliates in 75 countries, 
it would be undemocratic, to say the least, to 
criticize any religion or religious dogma. 

The ICFTU Executive Board, in December 
1952, voted a study of MRA to see whether or 
not this organization was encroaching upon the 
trade-union field. At the ICFTU Executive 
Board meeting in Stockholm, in July 1953, 
preceding our Third World Congress, the 
ICFTU Secretariat presented its report and 
findings on MRA. The report was discussed 
in the presence of virtually all members of the 
board. There were some criticisms of its con- 
tents and some amendments were offered, but 
none of the criticisms or amendments were 
substantive. I cannot understand what Dr. 
Bohn means when he says: “It soon became 
evident, moreover, that the ICFTU had never 
heard of the attack until it was sprung and 
could take no responsibility for it.” The Secre- 
tariat did not “spring” anything. After the 
December 1952 decision, the ICFTU polled all 
its affiliates, requesting their information, 
opinions and experience with MRA. It was 
on the basis of replies by trade-union leaders 
in New Zealand, Canada, India, Denmark, 
Germany, the United States, France, Japan, 
Great Britain, Italy and elsewhere that the 
report was prepared. With but two exceptions, 
the replies were anti-MRA. These replies are 
summarized in the ICFTU Information Bulletin 
for September 15, 1953. 

Now for the charge that the report was not 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


presented to the congress itself. This leaves 
the impression that the ICFTU is a dictatorial 
organization dominated by an executive board 
which bars debate on major issues. I have 
attended three ICFTU conferences—in Milan, 
Berlin and Stockholm—and I can state as fact 
that any delegate can raise any question, talk 
on any subject and call for consideration or 
reconsideration of any decision. Far from keep- 
ing the MRA report a secret from the congress 
delegates, the daily bulletin published during 
the Stockholm congress and distributed to all 
delegates said on July 4, 1953 that “it was 
unanimously agreed that while religious con- 
victions are a personal affair, in which the 
Confederation has no right to interfere, the 
Moral Re-Armament movement, whether it be 
a religious movement or not, has clearly no 
competence whatsoever in matters of industrial 
relations, and that free trade unions would be 
well advised to be on their guard against any 
interference from quarters whose financial back- 
ing was in any case somewhat dubious.” 

Dr. Bohn says the ICFTU report on MRA 
“had barely been introduced at a meeting of 
the executive board.” I do not know what Dr. 
Bohn means by “barely introduced.” I was 
present in the Executive Board room in Stock- 
holm when the report was presented. It was 
discussed at some length, but there was no 
visible disagreement on the findings. The re- 
port was accepted with some amendments. Dr. 
Bohn creates an unfair and misleading im- 
pression by implying that there was some kind 
of steam-roller in operation. 

The following trade-unionists in posts of 
leadership criticized MRA in statements to the 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader” 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight- 
New York” 
every 
Wednesday night 
10:35 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 
ANNOUNCLS 


Three Forums 


to be held in the Auditorium of the 
Museum of Modern Art 


Thursday nights, 8:30 p.m. 


March 25: THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM IN THE INTELLECTUAL 
COMMUNITY 
Speakers: Robert Gorham Davis, Norman Thomas, 
Ralph de Toledano, James A. Wechsler 


April i: IS THERE A “NEW LOOK” IN POST-STALIN RUSSIA? 
Speakers: George S. Counts, Jay Lovestone, Bertram D. 
Wolfe, Harry Schwartz, Raphael Abramovitch 


April 8: THE ETHICS OF CONTROVERSY 
Speakers: W. H. Auden, Daniel Bell, Henry Hazlitt, 
Will Herberg, Sidney Hook 


Tickets 
Series: $3. Single forum: $1. — Reserved section (first 5 rows center) 
— Series: $5. Single forum: $2. 
Write to: Forums, American Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
35 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 





The Reunion of Old Timers Proudly Presents 


JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK 


Chief Justice of the Allied High 


Commission Courts in Western Germany 
who will describe his 


Experiences with the State Department and 
the High Commission in Germany 


as GUEST SPEAKER at the 


DINNER-MEETING 


FRIDAY EVE., MARCH 26 at 6:30 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL 
Lexington Avenue at 23rd Street 





RESERVATION $5. per person .. . includes an excellent Steak Dinner, 
Musical Program and an opportunity to hear a distinguished American. 





Make checks payable to DAVID SILVERMAN, Treas. and mail to RE- 
UNION OF OLD TIMERS, 15 East 22 St., New York 10 
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ICFTU: K. Baxter of the New Zealand Feder- 
ation of Labor, Donald MacDonald of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, Harinarath Shas- 
tri of the Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress, Eiler Jensen of the Danish Federation of 
Labor, Ludwig Rosenberg of the German Fed- 
eration of Labor, Walter Reuther of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Robert Both- 
ereau of the French Force Quvriére, and Ar- 
thur Deakin of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. Two labor spokesmen who favored MRA 
and so wrote to the ICFTU were T. Nishimaki 
of the Joint Council of Japanese Trade Unions 
and Giulio Pastore of the Italian Confederation 
of Labor. Dr. Bohn says no examples of 
“yellow” trade-unionism by MRA were given 
by the ICFTU. On the contrary, the ICFTU 
discovered such activity in an MRA source 
(MRA Information Service, August 30, 1952) 
and, more important, detailed numerous cases of 
direct interference by MRA in labor-manage- 
ment situations. 

As far as finances are concerned, I would 
challenge Dr. Bohn to get the list of names, 
identities and affiliations of contributors to 
MRA, the dates of contributions and the 
amounts—and by “names” I mean individuals, 
not anonymous foundations. Dr. Bohn knows 
or can easily find out where all ICFTU money 
comes from, but can he say the same for MRA? 

Most irrelevantly, Dr. Bohn points out that 
the ICFTU attack on MRA has been picked 
up by Pravda, thus suggesting that the anti- 
Communist ICFTU has unwittingly helped the 
enemy. The real questions are simple: Is the 
ICFTU telling the truth about MRA? Are its 
findings accurate? Were the findings demo- 
cratically voted upon by the ICFTU? 

The ICFTU in its report said that it would 
fight MRA whenever and wherever the latter 
tries to interfere in trade-union matters. That 
pledge to resist MRA’s incursions into the area 
of free trade-unionism still stands. 

New York City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 
Press Officer, ICFTU 


Readers Rally to Support 
‘New Leader’ Fund Drive 


I got married last fall and the money has 
been a bit tight, so I decided at the end of the 
year to let my New Leaper subscription go. 
The thought of being without it, however, and 
the copies which you continued to send, have 
caused me to change my mind. Thanks a lot 
for a fine weekly. 
Alexandria, Va. Frepertck A. LEEDY 

As a retired person living on a moderate 
income, I have little extra money to spare, but 
I cannot refuse some help to THe New LEapDER 
when it is in need of financial assistance. You 
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are to be congratulated on the splendid articles 
you have been publishing. 
Miami Harry DropkIN 


I need THe New Leaver more than I need 
whatever else $5 could buy me. It is a small 
contribution, but you should see the other 
requests on my desk! Yours got first attention, 


though. 
Chicago Janet M. GEISTER 


Enclosed is a check for $5 to help you keep 
publishing. It isn’t much, but the best of 
wishes for success in your fund-raising cam- 
paign accompany it. I find THe New LeapeEr 
about the most valuable single periodical that 
I read. 

Seattle Henry T. BuECHEL 


Praises Recent Article on 
‘Anti-Red Fellow-Traveler’ 


I was delighted with Louis Jay Herman’s 
article, “Old Fellow-Travelers Never Die” [THE 
New Leaver, March 1]. I hope he will go on 
to give us more conversations with this “anti- 
Communist fellow-traveler,” including such 
subjects as “the reign of terror,” the valiant 
conduct of those who plead the Fifth Amend- 
ment in order to protect their friends, the 
innocence of Alger Hiss, and the necessity of 
defending against that charge all who are char- 
acterized as Communists except possibly Mal- 
enkov. 

New York City 
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FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 


LOUIS HAYWARD 
PLUS 
“CRIME WAVE" 


STERLING HAYDEN 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 


ue LAST WEEKS! -@E 


RODGERS z HAMMERSTEIN'S 


Musical Comedy 


Me Julir 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 


RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60,3.00, 2.40, 1.80 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 


LAST WEEK! Closes March 20 
PATRICIA 


UL 
BRYNNER MORISON 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
with TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 
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All week we’re 
celebrating be- 
loved Lili’s first 
year! And we’re 
so proud Leslie 
Caron has been 
nominated for 
the Academy 
Award. If you 
haven’t seen 
this glorious 

film, see it now! 

6 TECHNICOLOR 

starring LESLIE CARON - MEL FERRER- JEAN PIERRE AUMONT 


TRANS-LUX ¢D_Drat on fexington "E38, 825.1015. 
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Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


] [Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“RHAPSODY” 


starring ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


VITTORIO GASSMAN * JOHN ERICSON *LOUIS CALHERN 


Screen Play by FAY AND MICHAEL KANIN «+ Adaptation by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz «+ Direc CHARLES VIDOR «¢ Produced by 
LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "MEXICAN HOLIDAY" — Gala new revue 
produced by Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Raymond Paige. 








CINEMASCOPE 
20TH CENTURY-FOX PRESENTS 


NIGHT PEOPLE 


in glorious color in the wonder of STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


GREGORY PECK 
BRODERICK CRAWFORD 


ROXY 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. © Circle 7-6000 











Pp & @) T e e T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 


—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of imsurance is required. Deposnts ore 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy's hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That's the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 

it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 

For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you've tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


ernment does not pay for this advertisement It is donated by the Pe »ple’s Educational 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 











